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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  study  is  planned  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the 
most  desirable  techniques  to  be  followed  in  an  endeavor  to 
develop  a lasting  sense  of  poetry  appreciation  in  children 
of  the  fifth  grade  level*  Included  in  the  study  is  an  exam- 
ination of  the  outstanding  research  which  has  been  made  in 
this  particular  field  and  the  type  of  poetry  which  it  is 
hoped  will  best  stimulate  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a de- 
sirable attitude  towards  poetry  and  a resultant  appreciation 
of  it* 

II.  Justification  for  the  Selection 
of  this  Particular  Problem 

The  experimenter  feels  that  there  is  a need  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  teaohing  of  poetry  to  fifth  grade  children 
which  will  further  broaden  the  pupils*  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry. 

There  is  a need  for  evaluating  the  techniques  which  will 
best  serve  the  purpose  of  developing  this  appreciation. 

There  is  a need  for  evaluating  the  best  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  making  provisions  for  the  varying  levels  of 
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mental  ability  in  a particular  class* 

In  the  following  chapter  is  to  be  found  some  of  the 
research  material  pertinent  to  the  subject* 

Scope  of  Study 

The  study  was  carried  on  for  a period  of  seven  months, 
in  the  experimenter's  own  fifth  grade  of  a grammar  school, 
located  in  a moderate  social-eoonomio  community* 
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CHAPTER  II 


RESEARCH  MATERIAL  AND  RELATED  STUDIES 
The  Meaning  of  Poetry 

Before  attempting  to  evaluate  the  techniques  to  he  used 
in  the  teaching  of  poetry  appreciation,  as  proposed  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  experimenter  endeavored  to  find  a 
definite  explanation  as  to  what  poetry  really  means.  No 
definition  was  discovered  that  was  inclusive  of  all  the 
things  that  poetry  is. 

Students  of  poetics  throughout  the  years  give  us  wide 
and  varied  definitions  of  the  meaning  of  poetry.  Yet  their 
interpretations  are  influenced  to  a great  extent  by  the  era 
in  which  they  live  and  the  themes  by  which  these  periods  are 
classified.  ^ ^ 

Samuel  Johnson  says: 

Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with 
truth, by  calling  imagination  to  the  help  of 
reason.  The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention, 
such  invention  as,  by  producing  something  un- 
expected, surprises  and  delights. 


1/  Louis  Untermeyer  and  Carter  Davidson,  Poetry  Its  Appreoia- 
tion  and  Enjoyment.  New  York:  Har court.  Brace  and  Company, 
1924,  p.10. 
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Samuel  T.  Coleridge  tells  us: 

Poetry  has  been  to  me  its  own  exceeding  great 
reward:  it  has  soothed  my  afflictions:  it  has 
multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyment:  it  has 
endeared  solitude  and  it  has  given  me  the  habit 
of  wishing  to  disoover  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
in  all  that  merits  and  surrounds  me* 


Matthew  Arnold  states:  "Poetry  is  simply  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  impressive  and  the  most  effective  mode 

?Ld 

of  saying  things." 

Elizabeth  Drew  states  that: 

The  raw  material  of  poetry  is  human  experience. 
All  poetry  is  made  of  that.  Hot  only  from  rare 
and  subtle  and  mysterious  and  spiritual  and  ab- 
stract and  esoteric  experiences  but  from  all  and 
every  form  of  human  experience.  3/ 

She  quotes  William  Wordsworth  as  sayings  "It  is  the 

honorable  characteristic  of  poetry  that  its  materials  are 

to  be  found  in  every  subjeot  which  can  interest  the  human 

mind." 


1/  Marian  Dogherty,  Literature  in  the  Schools.  Boston: 
Little  Brown  and  Company,  1925,  p.  15. 

2/  Louis  Untermeyer,  Doorways  to  Poetry.  Hew  York:  Haroourt 
Brace  and  Company,  1938,  p.  49. 


3 / Elizabeth  Drew.  Discovering  Poetry.  Hew  York:W.W. Horton 
and  Company,  1933,  pp.  17-18. 
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Louie  Untermeyer  gives  us  a classified  statement  when 
he  says: "Poetry,  we  may  venture  to  say,  is  an  imaginative 
medium  of  representation  and  communication  of  significant 
human  experience,  emotions  and  thoughts  in  rhythmic  word 
patterns . " 1/ 

Again  he  tells  us  in  his  Doorways  to  Poetry: 

Poetry  reveals  itself,  not  only  in  the  noble 
and  elevated  moments  of  existence,  but  in  the 
humblest  phases  of  man's  activities  and  in  the 
least  considered  objects  of  ordinary  life.  Blake 
sees  heaven  in  a grain  of  sand.  Burns  finds  revela- 
tion in  a field  mouse.  Wordsworth  discovers  enough 
pictures  in  a daisy  to  fill  a picture  gallery. 
Whitman  peroeives  the  universe  in  a leaf  of  grass. 
Frost  observes  a way  of  life  in  a bent  birch. 
Sandburg  beholds  a wealth  of  wonder  flowing  in 
an  old  pond  in  a deserted  brickyard.  2/ 


' A good  definition  of  poetry  for  the  children's  under- 
standing of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  textbook. 
Adventures  in  English.  Grade  V0  In  this  book  the  authors 
attempt  to  define  poetry  when  they  say: 

If  we  think  of  poetry  as  a language  that  sings, 
a language  that  we  use  to  express  our  innermost 
feelings,  that  is  about  as  good  a definition  as 
we  can  get.  3 / 


1 ] Louis  Untermeyer  and  Garter  Davidson,  op.  oit. . p.  15. 

2/  Louis  Untermeyer,  Doorways  to  Poetry.  Uew  York:  Har court 
Brace  and  Company,  19^8,  pp.  4^7-450 . 

3/  David  Burleson  and  Laura  Pass.  Adventures  in  Language. 
Grade  V.  Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon  Company,  1940,  p.  203. 
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Values  of  Poetry  Appreciation  in  the  Elementary  School 


6 

/ 

The  universal  motive  of  the  poet  is  to  share  and  at 
times  to  interpret  his  experiences,  actual  or  imaginative, 
with  his  fellow-men. 

As  the  child fs  appreciation  for  poetry  is  developed, 
it  should  awaken  within  him,  a growing  understanding  of 
the  emotions  common  to  all  mankind. 

At  first  he  should  have  the  experience  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  poetio  expressions  of  the  homey  things  of 
everyday  life.  As  his  experiences  and  ability  to  comprehend 
are  broadened,  he  should  acquire  greater  power  for  interpret- 
ing the  noble  and  spiritual  values  of  poetry. 

Poetry  should  do  much  to  cultivate  within  the  child 
a sympathetic  attitude  and  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  Certainly  in  this  day,  where  is  so  urgent  a need 
to  stress  the  importance  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  poetry 
oan  be  a valuable  souroe  of  inspiration  to  us. 

Ah  appreciation  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  makes 
for  a happier,  richer  life.  To  develop  a sense  of  poetry 
appreciation  within  the  child,  is  one  means  of  giving  him 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a fuller  life. 

The  beginnings  of  poetry  appreciation  should  definitely 
be  begun  in  the  elementary  schoolo 
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Miriam  Huber  explains: 

The  school  has  aocepted  the  obligation  of  helping 
the  ohild  interpret  his  environment  for  practical 
living.  Do  we  not  also  have  an  obligation  of 
things  of  the  spirit  and  imagination  ? For  the 
majority  of  children,  their  experience  must  come 
through  the  school.  In  poetry, the  most  accessible 
of  the  arts,  the  teacher  has  her  opportunity.  1/ 


Children  normally  like  poetry.  The  poet  lives  in 
every  child.  It  is  only  when  there  is  an  unsym- 
pathetic, unimaginative  approach  to  poetry  or  too 
formal  presentation  of  poems  that  children  develop 
a dislike  for  it.  2/ 


Lois  Mossman  advises  us:  "The  school  ought  to  further 
the  child's  love  of  poetry  so  that  he  comes  to  have  a con- 
scious choice  of  favorite  poems."  3/ 

Howard  Seely  gives  a comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  appreciation  and  its  development. 

"Let  us  first  of  all  come  to  see  that  appreciation  is  a 
very  individual  and  personal  type  of  response."  4/ 


1 / Miriam  Huber,  Children's  Interest  in  Poetry.  Hew  York: 

Band  MoHally  Company,  1927,  p.  150. 

2/  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  Public  School  Course  of  Study  in 
English,  grades  One  to  Six,  1943,  p.  42. 

3 / Lois  Mossman,  "The  Besponsibility  of  the  Elementary  School 
in  Teaching  Beading,"  Teachers  College  Becord.  March,  1928, 
p.  501. 


4 / Howard  Seely,  "The  Meaning  of  Appreciation,"  The  English 
Journal. Ho vember. -1930.  pp.  738-740. 
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Seely  continues: 

When  we  really  appreciate  an  object,  an  act,  an 
image,  a person,  or  anything  else,  it  is  because 
that  thing  whatever  it  may  be,  has  increased  in 
value  to  us.  We  appreciate  what  has  meaning  to  us. 

We  appreciate  those  things  with  which  we  feel  personal 
kinship  in  mood,  in  idea,  in  point  of  view,  in  ex- 
perience. We  do  not  all  appreciate  the  same  things . 

First,  then,  let  us  hold  fast  to  the  thesis  that  real 
appreciation  is  not  a standardized,  measurable  response, 
but  a very  individual  one. 

Second,  it  is  essential  that  we  observe  that  real  ap- 
preciation is  the  response  of  the  whole  being,  not  a 
particularized  phase. 

So  far  as  poetry,  or  any  of  the  other  arts,  is  con- 
cerned, appreciation  often  results  less  from  the 
piece  itself  than  from  the  direction  in  which  it  leads 
us.  In  other  words,  our  appreciation  of  a poem  fre- 
quently comes  from  the  fact  that  it  has  directed  us 
elsewhere  rather  than  just  held  us.  Moreover,  the 
direction  it  may  have  sent  us  will  likely  be  exceed- 
ingly varied  in  individuals.  We  appreciate  certain 
poems  because  they  have  *set  us  going1  rather  than 
held  us  to  them.  It  behooves  us  to  be  aware  of  this, 
for  it  is  perhaps  the  surest  test  of  the  deepest  ap- 
preciation. It  means  that  appreciation  is  much  more 
than  quiescent  receptivity;  it  means  that  appreciation 
is  a stimulus  to  activity, alert,  vigorous,  productive, 
at  the  same  time  a quiet  recognition  of  a personal 
kinship  with  the  poet,  his  thoughts,  his  problems, 
his  people.  1/ 


1 / Howard  Seely,  op. 


oit. . pp.  738-740. 
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Ralph  Boas  explains: 


One  enjoys  poetry  Because  it  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion, increases  appreciation  of  nature  and  human  ex- 
periences, arouses  a feeling  for  beauty,  and  quickens 
the  sense  of  kinship  with  our  fellowmen.  But  apprecia- 
tion of  the  best  poetry  comes  gradually  and  grows  with 
the  growth  of  capacity  to  see  and  feel  and  under stand 


Evaluation  of  the  Characteristics  and  Attitudes  of  the 
Average  Fifth  Grade  Child 


Before  compiling  a list  of  poems  to  be  used  in  this 
service  paper,  the  experimenter  made  a study  of  the  char- 
acteristics and  attitudes  of  the  average  fifth  grade  child. 

The  study  entitled  The  Child  from  Five  to  Ten  by  Dr. 
Arnold  Gesell  and  Dr.  Frances  L.  Ilg  proved  especially  help- 
ful. The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  book. 

The  individuality  of  the  ten  year  older  is  now  so 
well  defined  and  his  ideas  are  so  much  more  mature 
that  he  can  be  readily  regarded  as  a pre-adult  or 
at  least  as  a pre-adolescent. 

At  ten  years,  sex  differences  are  pronounced.  The 
psychology  of  a ten-year-old  girl  is  significantly 
distinguised  from  that  of  a ten-year-old  boy  of 
equivalent  breeding  and  experience.  The  girl  has 
more  poise,  more  folk  wisdom,  and  more  interest  in 
matters  pertaining  to  family  life. 

In  comparison  to  the  nine-year-old  child,  the  ten- 
year-old  child  is  relaxed  and  casual,  yet  alert. 

He  often  shows  a genuine  capacity  to  budget  his 
time  and  energy. 


1/  Ralph  P.  Boas.  Enjoyment  of  Literature.  Hew  York: Her  court 
Brace  and  Company,  1924,  p.  10."" 
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Since  the  whole  organization  of  the  ten-year-old 
child  is  less  standardized,  his  attitudes  are  more 
flexible  and  he  is  more  responsive  to  slight  cues. 

The  ten-year-old  is  peculiarly  receptive  to  social 
information,  to  broadening  ideas,  and  to  prejudices, 
good  and  bad. 

At  this  age  he  desires  to  become  a member  of  a gang  or 
club. 

Individual  differences  apparent  at  nine  years,  become 
still  more  manifest  at  ten. 

In  the  management  of  inter-personal  relationships,  he 
may  already  show  a kind  of  skill  and  a sense  of  justice 
which  signify  a capacity  ofr  leadership. 

Cultural  planning  for  the  teen-ager  should  begin  at  ten. 
Although  critical  both  of  self  and  of  others,  the  ten- 
year-old  is  capable  of  loyalties  and  of  hero  worship. 

At  nine  and  ten  years  the  humor  sense,  if  it  matures, 
becomes  more  robust.  At  this  age  there  is  a definite 
advance  in  critical  and  abstract  thinking. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  the  child  acquires  a 
dawning  sense  of  social  evolution,  and  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  people. 

At  this  age  information  and  attitudes  are  kept  in 
good  balance  through  personal-social  participation 
and  application. 

At  this  age,  the  creative  arts  and  crafts  continue 
to  serve  a high  social  function.  Through  drawing, 
design,  decoration,  painting,  modeling,  and  mechanical 
contrivance,  the  child  not  only  clarifies  his  own  ideas 
and  feelings,  but  relates  them  to  the  social  order.  1/ 


1/  Arnold  (resell  and  Prances  L.  Ilg,  The  Child  from  ffifre  to 
Ten.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1946,  pp. 213-214;  215- 
286-287. 
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Poetry  and  Reading  Topics  of  Interest 
to  Pifth  Grade  Children 

As  a result  of  an  investigation  of  the  interests  of 

1/ 

fifth  grade  children  in  poetry,  Helen  McIntosh  lists  the 
following  qualities  in  order  of  their  interest  to  the  child 
funny 

relating  to  subject  matter 

miscellaneous 

dialect 

exciting 

interesting 

war 

rhythm 

story 

Paul  MoMee  tells  us  that,  according  to  W.L.  TJhl*s 
findings,  the  following  qualities,  listed  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  are  of  most  interest  to  children  in  their 
reading  selections* 

1*  dramatic  action;  adventure  and  heroism 
2*  interesting  characters,  home  life,  or  child  life 

3.  interesting  action  (not  dramatic) 

4.  fairy  and  supernatural 

5*  kindness  and  faithfulness 

1 / Helen  McIntosh,  "A  Study  of  Children^  Interests  in 
Poetry,"  Elementary-^Snglish  Review,  May,  1924,  pp.  85-89* 
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6*  interesting  problems;  character  study 
7,  humor 

8*  animals  and  personification 

9 • dramatization 

10*  interesting  repetition 

11*  interesting  information  ^ 

It  seems  to  the  experimenter  that  the  teacher  taking 

into  consideration  these  characteristics,  attitudes,  and 

interests  of  the  average  fifth  grade  child  oan  do  much  to 

broaden  his  interests  and  stimulate  other  interests.  It  is 

a reoognized  fact  that  interest  is  one  of  the  most  important 

principles  of  learning, 

2/ 

Blanche  Trezevant  says, "If  the  child's  Interest  Is  to 

be  aroused  in  all  things  that  are  worthy  and  that  endure,  he 

must  be  introduced  in  early  years  to  beauty,  beauty  in  nature 

in  art,  in  music,  and  in  poetry.  He  must  experience  the  joy 

which  comes  from  real  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Poetry,  of  oourse,  is  not  a panacea  for  all  the  ills 
which  disturb  mankind.  Yet  a love  of  poetry  will  go 
far  towards  developing  wholesome  personalities, capable 
of  attacking  the  problems  of  adjustment  which  confront 
every  child  in  every  age,  problems  which  will  be  par- 
ticularly vexing  for  this  growing  generation,  3/ 


EPaul  Mo&eeY  Beading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary 
hoolp  Boston!  Hougnton  Mifflin  Company,  1934,  p,  486, 

Zj  Blanche  Trezevant,  "The  Function  of  Literature  in  the 
Elementary  School,  "The  Elementary  English  Review,  March, 
1945, p.  101, 

3 / Sister  Mary  Agnes,  "Social  Values  in  Children's  Poetry," 
The  Elementary  School. -April,  1945,  p,  133, 
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Much  poetry  that  is  foroed  upon  pupils  is  so  far 
removed  from  their  interests  that  to  them  it  is 
silly.  It  would  appear  then  that  the  poems  to  be 
taught  must  be  more  carefully  selected  by  the 
teacher,  so  that  they  fit  into  the  lives  and  in- 
terests of  the  pupils.  They  must  be  poems  that 
can  be  paraphrased  by  the  child  and  teacher  and 
can  be  made  understandable  to  him.  1 / 


It  is  the  work  of  the  school  to  base  its  work  not  alone 
upon  the  experiences  of  the  child  but  to  present  purposeful 
activities  for  the  broadening  and  enriching  of  those  experi- 
ences® The  field  of  literature  certainly  offers  abundant 
material  for  such  enrichment. 

As  the  child  gains  in  powers  of  observation  and 
discrimination,  he  needs  literature  of  adventure 
and  romance,  the  wonders  and  excitements  of  travel 
and  exploration,  of  heroism,  and  of  daring.  Well 
chosen  literature  will  broaden  his  world,  enlarge 
his  sympathies  and  give  him  a many-sided  interest, 
food  for  reflection,  before  he  enters  the  adolescent 
stage  of  self-analysis  and  introspection.  2 / 


l/  liabel  Wo  Tucker,  "Do  Your  Pupils  Enjoy  Poetry?"  Elementary 
English.  January,  1947,  p.  33. 

Zj  Program  of  Studies,  Hew  Hampshire  Elementary  Schools, 

Fifth  Edition,  Sew  Hampshire:  Evans  Printing  Company,  1930, 
pp . 250—251. 
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Subject  Matter  of  Poetry 

As  regards  the  subject  matter  of  the  poems  to  be  se- 
lected, Sister  Mary  Agnes  specifies  that; 

Whatever  the  subject  matter,  poetry  for  children 
should  have  real  poetical  qualities  conforming  in 
this  respeot  to  the  standards  of  the  best  adult 
verse.  If  poems  of  this  type  seem  hard  to  find, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  a little  goes  a long 
way  for  children  rarely  tire  of  true  poetry  which 
they  love.  In  all  things,  simplicity  must  be  the 
keynote  of  children’s  poetry.  1/ 

According  to  Paul  McKee: 

The  matter  of  determining  the  poems  and  prose  selec- 
tions to  be  presented  to  children  in  the  elementary 
school  is  of  vital  importance.  One  must  make  certain, 
first  of  all,  that  such  material  is  excellent  litera- 
ture. There  is  no  place  for  the  cheap,  sentimental, 
or  shoddy  poem  or  story.  In  addition,  there  must  be 
assurance  that  the  material  is  suitable  for  children.  2/ 


Qualifications  for  Selecting  Poems 
After  much  research  on  the  subjeot,  the  experimenter 
would  say  that: 

1#  The  poems  must  have  literary  value. 

2.  They  must  appeal  to  the  child's  interests  and  tastes.  at 
that  particular  age  or  grade  level  where  they  are  used. 

3.  They  must  give  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  those 
interests* 

4.  They  must  stimulate  and  awaken  new  interests. 

5.  They  must  be  within  the  child's  understanding. 

1/  Sister  Mary  Agnes.  op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

Zj  Paul  McKee,  Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1937,  pp.  483-4. 
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The  Teacher* s Role  in  the  Teaching  of  Poetry 


The  teacher  of  poetry  must  have  a genuine  appreciation 
of  poetry  herself.  She  must  be  familiar  with  the  poems  best 
suited  for  the  children  she  is  teaching.  She  should  study 
and  plan  the  best  possible  approach  for  every  poem  she  pre- 
sents to  her  class,  thereby  creating  the  right  mood  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  poem  upon  the  part  of  her  pupils.  She  must 
make  allowance  for  the  individual  differences  of  her  children 
and  provide  poems  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  individual  dif- 
ferences. 

Franklin  Baker  claims  : 

To  introduce  and  to  develop  appreciation,  the 
teacher  need  not  be  a great  scholar.  But  she  must 
have  good  taste  which  means  both  intellect  and  feel- 
ing. She  must  know  and  like  the  things  that  are  fine 
and  strong  and  she  must  know  what  elements  or  aspects 
of  those  things  she  can  present  to  the  young  minds  in 
her  care.  1 / 


Fortunate  is  the  child  who  in  his  first  years  at 
school  finds  himself  associated  with  a teacher  who 
appreciates  fine  verse,  who  is  familiar  with  many  of 
the  lovely  poems  meant  for  childhood  and  whose  skillful 
presentation  of  poetry  enhances  the  beauty  and  the 
delicacy  of  exquisite  lines.  Enthusiasm  is  always 
contagious.  If  the  teacher  knows  and  loves  poetry, 
the  child  will  be  apt  to  capture  her  mood.  If  she 
senses  that  her  enjoyment  of  poetry  is  genuine,  the 
pupil  will  respond  to  her  enthusiasm.  Under  the  magic 
touch  of  her  wand,  the  pupil* s natural  delight  in 
euphonious  language  and  in  rhyming  word  patterns  will  be 
awakened o 2 j 

1 / Franklin  !£*  ~ Baker,  "Studies  in  Appreciation,”  Teaohers 

College  Record.  October,  1926,  p.  24. 

2/  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  Public  Schools  Course  of  Study  in 
English,  Grades  One  to  Six,  1945,  pp.  42-43. 
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Many  teachers  have  created  an  eagerness  for  more  experi- 
ence with  poetry  by  bringing  to  children  some  of  the  finest 
of  various  types:  ballads;  rousing  narrative  poems  which  are 
not  in  ballad  style;  entertaining  nonsense  poems,  such  as  you 
find  in  Edward  Lear;  singing,  rhythmical,  and  whimsical  poems, 
as  some  of  those  of  Eugene  Eield;  imaginative  poems  such  as 
those  of  Hilda  Conkling;  descriptive  poems  on  "Silver”  by 
Walter  de  la  Mare;  "White  Butterflies"  by  Swinburne , "The 
Throstle"  by  Tennyson;  exquisite  but  simple  lyrics  by  Teasdale 
and  Kilmer,  and  Dickinson.  There  is  such  a fascinating  array 
from  which  to  choose,  poems  dealing  with  all  kinds  of  stories, 
all  kinds  of  descriptions,  all  kinds  of  moods*  1/ 

The  Time  for  Poetry 

For  some  time,  teachers  of  poetry  have  been  aware  of 
the  many  situations  that  may  arise  in  the  school  day,  that 
make  for  a perfect  and  natural  setting  for  the  introduction 
of  a poem. 

The  child  must  be  exposed  to  poetry  again  and  again; 
if  possible,  it  should  be  a daily  experience.  Another 
significant  step  in  the  development  of  the  appreciation 
of  poetry  is  selecting  the  right  poem  to  fit  a mood  or 
an  experience.  The  first  snowfall,  a welcome  rain. 


l/  Los  Angeles ^County  Course  of  Study.  Teachers1  Guide,  Inter- 
mediate Unit.  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education,  1931. 
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the  song  of  a robin  outside  the  window,  the  tapping 
of  a woodpecker  on  a nearby  telephone  pole,  the  signs 
of  spring  or  fall  observed  during  a short  walk,  a 
class  excursion  to  a farm,  an  attitude  of  thankfulness 
at  Thanksgiving  time,  or  a spirit  of  generosity  at 
Christmas  are  a few  of  the  many  experiences  and  moods 
for  which  appropriate  poems  can  easily  be  found. 


To  help  children  realize  that  any  time  may  be  the  time 
for  poetry,  a teacher  will  need  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  the  idea  will  flourish.  She  will  let  as  many 
poems  as  possible  come  naturally  in  some  actual, normal 
situation.  If  she  has  built  up  a happy  classroom  at- 
mosphere, and  shows  her  own  pleasure  in  reading  or  in 
reciting,  children's  enjoyment  will  come  as  a natural 
result.  She  needs -only  to  have  at  hand,  on  her  desk, 
one  or  two  volumes  of  poems  of  the  kind  she  is  most 
likely  to  need.  Then  with  dozens  of  opportunities  for 
a poem,  and  with  dozens  of  poems  in  her  mind  to  choose 
from  for  any  particular  situation,  she  will  be  giving 
children  the  most  natural  and  beautiful  association 
with  poetry  that  one  could  ever  devise.  Zj 


1/  ilia  haw  aka,  Indiana,  Public  Schools  Coipse  _of  Study  in 
English,  grades  One  to  Six.  1943.  pp, 43-44. 


Zj  Ivan  Green,  "The  Time  for  Poetry,"  The  Elementary  English 
Review.  April,  1946,  ppc  154-66. 
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Study  of  Methods  of  the  Teaching  of  Poetry 


The  teacher's  most  important  objective  in  the  teaching 
of  poetry  today  is  to  awaken  the  children  to  a genuine  and 
lasting  appreciation  of  poetry.  The  method  or  methods  that 
are  used  are  but  a means  to  that  end. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas  advises: 

Effective  instruction  in  English  demands  from  the 
teacher  a sensitive  and  intelligent  response  to 
the  changing  ideaB  of  the  world.  He  should  be  es- 
pecially alert  and  intelligent  in  his  appraisal  of 
new  movements,  new  procedures,  and  new  techniques 
in  the  field  of  education.  1/ 


The  Traditional  Method.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
the  traditional  method  of  teaching  poetry  can  stimulate  an 
interest  in  it. 

Such  a method  consists  of: 

1.  The  presentation  to  the  class  of  a seleoted  poem  without 
any  effort  to  ascertain  the  real  needs  or  interests  of 
the  class. 

2.  An  analysis  and  dissection  of  the  poem. 

3.  Required  memorization  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  poem, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  selection. 


Charles  Swain  Thomas , "Variables  and  Constants, 
lish  Journal.  February,  1936,  p.  108. 
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It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  formality  and  exactness 

of  such  a procedure  defeats  the  fundamental  teaching  of  poetry 

appreciation,-  the  enjoyment  of  the  poem. 

Miriam  Huber  and  her  colleagues  maintain: 

There  is  really  no  best  way  to  teach  a poem.  The 
method  must  arise  out  of  the  situation,  the  surround- 
ings, and  the  background  of  the  children.  However, 
there  are  a few  principles  that  seem  acceptable  to 
many  teachers:  no  previous  assigning,  and  the  work 
done  in  the  class  with  the  teacher  until  children 
on  their  own  initiative  can  carry  it  on  out  of  the 
class;  the  necessity  for  the  teacher  to  sense  the 
'key'  in  which  the  poem  is  written,  the  dominant 
feeling  that  pervades  it,  and  to  guide  the  children's 
thoughts  towards  it.  Imaginative  realization  of  the 
poem  as  a whole,  often  from  hearing  it,  is  necessary 
for  enjoyment  of  short  poems.  iz 


The  writer  feels  that  an  evaluation  of  the  procedures 
used  by  the  acknowledged  experts  in  the  field  of  teaching 
poetry  appreciation  is  most  enlightening  and  helpful.  Margaret 
Haliburton  and  Agnes  Smith  in  their  book  entitled  Teaching 
Poetry  in  the  grades  give  a definite  procedure  and  grade  by 
grade  lesson  plans  for  the  teaching  of  poetry  appreciation 
in  the  grades. 

According  to  their  theory,  the  general  method  of  teaching 
a poem  is  the  same  in  all  the  grades.  Their  method  includes 
four  steps: 

1/  Miriam  Huber,  Herbert  Bruner,  Charles  Curray,  Children's 
Interests  in  Poetry.  Hew  York:  Hand  McNally  Company,  1927, 
pp.  150-151. 
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I.  Preparation 

A discussion  period  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
pupil  in  the  way  of  background  and  understanding  for  the 
poem  that  is  to  be  presented.  If  necessary,  it  should  in- 
clude an  explanation  of  the  setting  of  the  poem  and  an  in- 
terpretation of  unusual  phrases  so  that  the  pupils1  reactions 
to  the  first  reading  of  the  poem  will  be  satisfactory  ones. 

II.  The  Whole 

The  teacher  should  read  the  poem  aloud  to  the  class  as 
effectively  as  possible,  remembering  that  her  own  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  poem  can  be  radiated  to  the  class. 

III.  The  Parte 

An  explanation  of  certain  parts  of  the  poem,  attention 
called  to  the  word  pictures,  and  the  effective  use  of  words 
for  their  sound  and  meaning  makes  for  a greater  understanding 
of  the  poem.  The  teacher  should  take  care  to  see  that  this 
analysis  never  descends  to  the  level  of  drudgery  for  the 
pupils. 

IV*  The  Hew  Whole 

The  teaoher  should  now  read  the  poem  again.  If  the 
above  steps  have  been  correctly  followed,  the  pupils  should 
be  capable  of  a greater  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the 
poem.  Pupils  may  take  part  in  reading  parts  of  the  poem. 
Memorization  follows  rather  naturally  after  several  readings 
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of  the  poem© 


Chubb  summarizes  his  ideas  for  teaching  poetry  apprecia- 
tion as  follows: 

1©  Devise  a good  method  of  approach;  arouse  expectation; 
create  the  right  mood;  and,  by  sketching  an  interesting 
background,  relate  to  the  child's  existing  stock  of  knowl- 
edge and  ideas. 

2.  Get  an  outline  of  the  whole  selection  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  get  the  spirit  of  the  selection. 

4.  Because  clearness  of  comprehension  and  the  sense  of  in- 
tellectual mastery  is  a condition  and  a source  of  pleas- 
ure, let  the  work,  step  by  step,  be  clear  and  effective 
but  kept  within  certain  limits.  Therefore,  do  not  attempt 
to  make  an  exhaustive  study.  Decide  what  is  worthwhile 

to  attempt  to  do.  Do  that  as  well  as  you  can.  2 / 


1 / Margaret  Haliburton  and  Agnes  Smith,  Teaching  Poetry  in 
the  Grades.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1941,  pp.  3- 
12. 

2/  Peroival  Chubb,  The  Teaching  of  English.  Hew  York:  Mac- 
millan Company,  1924,  p.&9  • 
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Choral  Speaking,  A Method  for 
Developing  Poetry  Appreciation 


22 


Choral  speaking  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  stimulating  techniques  for  the  development  of  poetic  in- 
terpretation and  appreciation.  All  forms  of  verse  expression 
depend  on  oral  rendition  of  them  if  we  are  fully  to  appreciate 
the  emotional,  imaginative,  and  musical  expression  of  the 
poet.  However,  not  all  verse  is  adaptive  to  the  chorio  choir. 
Choral  speaking  not  only  quickens  the  appreciative  sense 
for  poetry  but  gives  motivation  for  the  needs  of  clear  diction, 
the  adjustment  of  certain  personality  traits,  the  participation 
of  the  individual  in  wholesome  activity,  provision  for  enter- 
tainment for  the  speakers  and  occasional  audience  situations, 
and  above  all  an  awakening  of  a sincere  aesthetic  taste  for 
the  beauty  of  poetic  expression. 


Opinions  of  Educators 

Emma  Grant  Header  of  Bussell  Sage  College  affirms:  "The 
use  of  choric  speech  for  the  sheer  joy  of  the  activity  it- 

_ 1/ 

self  is  perhaps  reason  value  sufficient. 


Emma  Grant  Header,  Choral  Speaking  and  Its  Values-  Practical 
Methods  in  Choral  Speaking,  Boston:~Expression  Company,  1906, 
p,  105, 
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Literature  Is  expesrianoed  more  deeply  by  many  people 
when  it  is  heard  or  said  than  when  it  is  merely  read  silently. 
Poetry,  especially,  takes  on  added  charm  when  its  rhythm 
swings  its  vivid  imagery  and  emotional  tone  into  the  memory 
of  the  reader  or  listener. 

The  radio  has  brought  back  to  the  masses  some  of  the  joys 
of  oral  literature.  The  classrooms  over  the  country  likewise 
are  finding  that  choral  speaking  can  be  a means  of  immediate 
personal  pleasure  and  of  social  entertainment.  Activities 
that  once  were  carried  by  the  best  students  in  a class  or  in 
a school,  now  have  greater  audience  response  and  educative 
value  through  utilizing  every  individual  in  his  appropriate 
part  either  as  a member  of  a speaking  choir  or  of  a class 
trained  to  read  well  orally  as  a group.  The  idea  of  a literary 
selection  can  be  caught  and  interpreted  more  adequately  by 
both  mediocre  and  gifted  when  the  literature  makes  its  appeal 
through  all  the  senses.  1/ 


1 / Angela  L.  Broenig,  Conducting  Experiences  in  English. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  D. Apple ton-Century 
Company,  1939,  p#  208. 
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The  Choral  Speaking  Method 


choral  speaking  is  an  excellent  method  for  interpreting 
poetry. 

According  to  Mabel  W.  Tucker: 

Choric  reading  is  one  of  the  best  ways  for  intro- 
ducing techniques  of  interpretation,  croup  activity 
is  usually  more  appealing  to  the  child  and  perhaps 
one  more  phase  of  the  aversion  to  poetry  may  be 
eliminated,  if  the  pupil  is  not  asked  to  stand  before 
the  group  and  perform  alone.  1/ 

Carrie  Rasmussen,  speech  director  of  the  Madison,  Wis- 
consin Public  Schools,  says:- 

" Interpret  at  ion  must  come  from  the  group  and  it  must  not 
become  mechanical." 

Some  of  the  definite  results  noted  are: 

1.  Loss  of  self-consciousness 

2.  Freedom  in  individual  expression 

3.  Improved  enunciation 

4.  Increased  range,  flexibility,  and  control  of  voice 

5.  Increased  co-ordination  of  body  and  voice 

6.  Increased  breath  control 

7.  Greater  power  of  Imagination 

8.  Rhythmic  imagination 

9.  More  bodily  expression 

10.  General  development  that  carries  over  into  other 
work. 

1/  Mabel  W.  Tucker,  op.  cit.  , pp.33-34. 
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Many  are  the  Joys  that  this  work  brings  l The  children 
prize  the  verse  whioh  they  have  shared  with  one  another 
and  whioh  they  have  seen  take  on  a new  life  and  a new 
meaning  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  1/ 

Carrie  Rasmussen  also  tells  us; 

Poems  best  suited  to  ohoral  speaking  are  those  which 
represent  universal  experience,  carrying  a refrain 
perhaps,  or  having  a definite  rhythm.  These  permit 
of  objective,  impersonal  interpretation  and  they  appeal 
to  groups.  Do  not  use  poems  of  a personalized  nature. 
Always  begin  with  simple,  easy  poems  that  require  quiet, 
soft  speaking,  a lullaby,  a lyric  or  a Halloween  poem.  2/ 

Elizabeth  Jenkins  guides  us  in  our  selection  of  poems 
for  ohoral  speaking. 

There  are  three  oriteria  for  judging  whether  a poem  is 
suitable  for  verse  choir  or  not. 

Such  a poem  should  possess  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Strong  and  compelling  rhythm. 

2.  Vivid  and  striking  diction. 

2.  Variation  and  oontrast  in  mood  or  thought  or  both. 

These  attributes  are  essential  to  any  poem  whether  it  be  one 
used  by  children  in  the  lower  grades  or  by  students  in  the 
upper  grades,  or  high  school.  One  or  more  of  these  qualities, 
however,  may  be  dominant  in  any  particular  poem,  but  each 
will  be  found  to  be  present  in  any  selection  which  is  effect- 
ive for  group  interpretation.  In  poems  for  younger  ohildren, 

Edarrie  Rasmussen,  "Choral  Speaking  with  Children," 

_ ementary  English  Review.  Uovember,  1933,  p.  225. 

2 / Carrie  Kasmussen,  Oral  Reading  in  the  Middle  Grades . 
Practical  Methods  in  Oral  Speaking.  Boston;  Expression 
Company,  1936,  p.  148. 
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rhythm,  together  with  auditory  imagery,  is  the  outstanding 
attribute® 

In  narrative  poems,  thought  as  expressed  in  a simple  or 
a difficult  narrative,  captures  the  attention  of  the  inter- 
preter. Narrative  poetry  belongs  to  the  verse  choirs.  A 
good  story  (not  too  long)  will  interest  almost  any  group  of 
verse  choir  students.  Humorous  narratives  are  perhaps  among 
the  most  difficult  of  all  poems  to  interpret,  but  when  well 
done  are  enjoyed  greatly  by  the  choir. 

In  descriptive  poems,  the  narrative  element  and  rhythm 
are  subordinate  to  mood  and  diction.  The  appeal  is  to  the 
senses  through  carefully  chosen  words  which  in  turn  help  to 
create  a mood.  Many  verse  choir  poems  fall  into  this  group. 
The  study  of  such  poems  is  excellent  for  the  development  of 
clear  and  beautiful  diction. 

Scientific  Studies  and  Methods 

Several  scientific  studies  dealing  with  the  development 
of  children's  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  poetry  have  been 
made. 

Professor  James  F.  Hosio  in  1921  made  a study  of  what 
he  oalled  the  positive  treatment  in  teaching  poetry.  The 

1 / Elizabeth  Jenkins,  "Comment  on  Poems  Suitable  for  Verse 
Speaking  Choir,”  Practical  Methods  in  Choral  Speaking. 
Boston:  Expression  Company,  1936,  pp.  159-163. 
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positive  treatment  consisted  in  the  arousing  of  anticipation, 
the  presentation  of  the  poems  as  & whole  through  an  effective 
oral  rendering , and  the  building  up  of  the  main  pictures  and 
ideas  of  the  poems  with  a well-knit  experience.  This  was  in 
contrast  to  the  so-called  negative  treatment,  which  consisted 
primarily  in  dwelling  upon  details,  largely  of  details  of 
facts  and  language  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the 
members  of  the  class  to  gain  either  through  hearing  or  read- 
ing a simple, adequate  impression  of  the  piece  as  a whole* 

The  result  of  the  experiment  proved  the  ineffectiveness 
of  the  negative  method  in  contrast  to  the  positive  method, 
which  also  brought  the  pupil's  experiences  to  bear  upon  the 
poem  as  a whole.  1 / 

In  her  experiment.  Developing  Appreciation  through  Lit- 
erature . Angela  M.  Broening  proved  that  appreciation  can  be 
developed  and  that  a good  ©an  produce  growth  in  lit- 

erary appreciation. 

Professor  Pranklin  Baker  in  his  "Studies  in  Appreciation'1 
claims  that: 

It  isn't  'picking  to  pieces*  that  kills  a piece  of 
literature,  but  the  unintelligent  pointing  to  irrelevant 
things  that  make  teacher  and  selection  a bore. 


1/  Barnes  ]?.  Hosic, "Empirical  Studies  in  School  Reading," 
Contributions  to  Education.  Ho.  114.  Hew  York: Teachers  « 
College,  Columloia  University,  1921,  p.  84. 


2/  Angela  H.  Broening,  Developing  Appreciation  through 
Teaching  Literature.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1929, 
p.  37. 
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The  whole  question  of  analysis1  in  teaching  literature 
is  a question  of  values,  of  perception,  of  Judgment, 
of  taste*  This  means  that  the  teacher  must  not  only 
know  children^  minds  but  also  the  literature  she 
would  help  them  to  appreciate.  By  knowing  the  lit- 
erature I do  not  mean  mere  acquaintance  or  mere  memory. 

I mean  knowing  and  feeling  what  is  worthwhile  in  it, 
either  of  significance  or  beauty;  knowing  its  plaoe 
and  value;  knowing  what  comments  to  make; what  questions 
to  ask,  in  order  to  lead  the  children  to  see  what  the 
teacher  sees.  To  do  this  does  not  require  great  scholar- 
ship, but  it  does  require  cultivation,  keen  perception, 
taste  and  refinement.  1/ 

Honora  Margaret  Frawley's  study  was  made  for  the  purpose 

of  analyzing  procedures  in  studying  poetry  in  the  fifth  grade 

with  special  attention  being  given  to  memorization  of  poetry. 

The  deduction  was  made  that 

"certainly  to  develop  a favorable  attitude  towards 
-poetry,  its  study  should  not  be  associated  with  a 
sense  of  failure,  discouragement,  and  lack  of  success. 

If  more  memorization  is  demanded  of  children  than 
they  can  do  with  reasonable  effort  and  success,  the 
working  of  the  law  of  effeot  may  cause  undesirable 
conoomitants*  2/ 


Memorizing  Poetry 


The  fundamental  principle  in  the  memorization  of  poetry 
today  is  that  the  child  may  be  encouraged  to  memorize  the  poem 
but  never  obliged  to  do  so. 

1 / Franklin  T.  Baker,  op.  cit. « pp. 120-122. 

Zj  Honora  Margaret  Frawley.  "Certain  Procedures  of  Studying 
Poetry  in  the  Fifth  Grade,"  Contributions  to  Eduoation.Ho.539 . 
Hew  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  tfniversiiy,  1935,  p.  60. 
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Paul  McKee  advises  us: 


29 


'ihe  point  is  that  the  teacher  must  make  a poem  so 
reed  and  pleasant  to  the  child  that  he  wants  to 
memorize  it.  Such  a poem  will  he  full  of  experience 
for  him.  in  this  one  at  least  he  can  see  the  pictures 
and  hear  the  sounds.  He  likes  it  and  wants  to  he 
able  to  say  it  over  and  over  again.  Obviously,  the 
proposition  requires  attention  to  individual  differ- 
ences. Nothing  could  be  more  rutile  than  to  assign 
the  memorization  of  a given  poem  to  all  the  pupils  of 
the  class.  Bather,  each  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
memorize  those  poems  from  which  he  gets  the  most  en- 
joyable and  most  real  experifences.  Under  such  con- 
ditions there  is  some  hope  of  creating  a love  for 
poetry.  1 J 


Honora  Frawley  in  her  study  of  "Certain  Procedures  of 

Studying  Poetiy  in  the  Fifth  Grade,"  says,  "uonsi derat ion 

needs  to  be  given  to  the  amount  of  memorization  which  should 

2/ 

be  expected  of  children." 

Ihe  experimenter  drew  the  following  conclusions  from 
her  study  concerning  the  memorizing  of  poetiy  in  the  elemen- 
tary school* 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize  certain  poems 


17  Paul  McKeeVReadlng  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Boston:  Hougnton  Mifflin  Company',  1954,  p.  522 . 


2/  Honora  Margaret  Srawley,  0£.  cit. . p.  60 
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but  never  forced  to  do  so* 

2.  The  poems  chosen  for  memorization  should  have  literary 
value . 

3*  The  principle  of  individual  differences  should  be  recog- 
nized* Hot  all  children  will  get  the  same  type  of  en- 
joyment from  the  same  poem* 

4*  The  poem  selected  by  the  individual  for  memorizing 
should  have  a particular  appeal  or  interest  to  him. 

A summarization  of  the  foregoing  material  relative  to 
the  teaching  of  poetry  appreciation,  the  studies  and  the 
es^perimental  work  of  the  recognized  authorities  in  the 
field  justify  the  teaching  of  such  appreciation* 

The  need  for  selecting  the  right  type  of  poetry  is 
stressed,  as  in  the  importance  of  being  certain  that  the 
topics  of  the  poem  are  based  upon  the  children's  experiences 
with  the  opportunity  given  to  broaden  and  enrich  those  ex- 
periences. It  is  vital  that  the  teacher,  herself,  have 
a genuine  and  enthusiastic  appreciation  for  poetry  in 
order  that  she  can  awaken  a real  enthusiasm  for  poetry 
within  the  minds  of  her  pupils* 

The  research  work  done  in  connection  with  this  study 
proved  of  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  experimenter  in  planning 
and  carrying  out  her  procedure  for  the  teaohing  of  poetry 
appreciation  as  set  forth  in  the  following  ohapter. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  PROCEDURE 

As  stated  in  Chapter  I,  this  study  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  which  procedures  or  techniques  are 
the  most  satisfactory  to  use  in  the  awakening  and  the  develop- 
ment of  poetry  appreciation  in  children  of  the  fifth  grade 
level. 

The  experiment  which  covered  a period  of  seven  months 
was  conducted  by  the  experimenter  in  her  fifth  grade  class 
of  thirty  ohildren,  consisting  of  thirteen  boys  and  seventeen 
girls.  The  pupils*  ages  ranged  from  nine  to  eleven  years, 
the  average  age  being  ten  years.  The  children  were  given  the 
Kuhlman-  Anders  on  Intelligence  Test  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  and  the  intelligence  quotients  were  found  to 
range  from  86  to  126,  the  average  I.Q©  being  110. 

The  poetry  periods  consisted  of  two  half-hour  periods 
weekly  and  an  additional  five  minutes  daily  either  after  the 
morning  opening  exercises  or  the  recess  period  for  the  read- 
ing and  enjoyment  of  any  poems  pertinent  to  the  particular 
day  upon  which  it  read,  as,  for  example,  a poem  about  the 
snow  on  a snowy  day,  a poem  to  honor  a particular  hero  either 
on  his  anniversary  date,  or  on  the  nearest  school  day  to  the 
anniversary  itself. 
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The  study  was  really  stimulated  by  the  esqaerimenter's 
first  poetry  period  of  the  year  with  her  present  class.  In 
a discussion  period,  the  children  were  asked  to  name  some 
poems  that  they  had  previously  enjoyed  reading  in  school. 

The  response  or  rather  the  lack  of  it  seemed  to  the  experi- 
menter to  be  a challenge  to  determine  which  procedures  oould 
best  be  used  so  that  a lively,  active  interest  might  be  stimu- 
lated in  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  by  members  of  the  class. 

After  making  a research  study  of  the  attitudes,  needs, 
poetry,  and  reading  interests  of  the  average  child  of  this 
grade  level  and  after  examining  both  the  outstanding  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  leading  educators  in  the  field  and 
progressive  literature  oourses  of  study,  the  writer  selected 
poems  which  she  thought  would  appeal  to  the  children's  in- 
terests, give  enrichment  to  their  daily  experiences  and  stimu- 
late the  hoped-for  sense  of  appreciation. 

In  the  esqperiment,  the  extensive  reading  method,  the 
intensive  study  method,  the  choral  reading  method,  and  the 
activity  program  were  used. 

However,  the  initial  approach  was  purely  an  informal  one. 
With  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  make  the  children  realize 
that  poetry  oan  be  fun,  the  experimenter  introduced  her  poetry 
program  for  the  year  with  several  humorous  and  nonsense  poems. 
She  read  these  poems  to  the  ohildren  to  the  best  of  her  abil- 
ity, aiming  to  help  them  enjoy  and  appreciate  : 
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1«  the  pure  nonsense  of  some  of  the  poems 
B0  the  hidden  humor  of  other  poems 

3.  the  fun  of  the  <iueer  sounding  words 

4.  the  pictures  to  be  found  in  the  poems 

5.  the  rhythm  of  the  poems. 

As  in  all  groups  of  poems  presented,  an  effort  was  made 
to  combine  the  acknowledged  masters  with  some  of  our  modem 
poets. 


In  the  list  were  included: 

1,  See in1  Things 
2#  Jonathan  Bing 

2.  Jonathan  Bing  Does  Arithmetic 

4.  The  Jumblies 

5.  A Strange  Wild  Song 

6.  Mumps 

7.  The  Walrus  and  the  Carpenter 

8.  How  to  tell  the  Wild  Animals 

9.  Little  Orphant  Annie 

10.  The  Ship  of  Rio 

Two  procedures  were  used  in  the 


Eugene  Field 
Beatrice  C.  Brown 
Beatrice  C*  Brown 
Edward  Lear 
Lewis  Carroll 
Elizabeth  Roberts 
Lewis  Carroll 
Carolyn  Wells 
James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Walter  de  la  Mare 
presentation  of  the 


poems: 

1,  Some  poems  were  introduced  by  just  a sentence  or 
two  to  intimate  the  theme  of  the  poem*-  then  read  to  the 
class  by  the  teaoher. 
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2.  Other  poems  were  read  without  the  preface  of  any 
remarks,  the  aim  being  to  have  the  poem  heard  for  as  much  en- 
joyment as  the  children  were  able  to  get  from  it. 

At  first,  the  comments  of  some  of  the  children  were: 
"That's  silly."  "It  doesn't  make  sense*” 

Yet  as  the  olass  continued  its  fun  with  this  type  of 
poetry  and  realized  that  many  such  poems  were  not  supposed 
to  make  sense,  but  that  the  poet  was  having  fun  with  words, 
many  of  the  children  became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
poems. 

The  Extensive  Heading  Method 

Using  the  extensive  reading  technique  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  children  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a broader 
sampling  of  this  type  of  poetry,  the  children  were  asked  to 
find  some  humorous  poems  among  the  anthologies  on  the  poetry 
table  and  later  from  books  in  the  library  or  their  own  person- 
al books.  The  culmination  of  this  unit  of  the  work  oame  with 
a period  devoted  to  the  reading  or  recitation  of  humorous  or 
nonsense  poems  selected  by  the  individual  child,  and,  in  some 
instances,  by  a group  of  children. 

There  seemed  to  be  evidence  that  the  ohildren  had  been 
made  alert  to  the  fun  of  this  type  of  poem,  because  they  con- 
tinued throughout  the  experiment  to  bring  in  poems  which  they 
thought  the  olass  might  enjoy  hearing.  These  contributions 
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might  warrant  the  conclusion  that  genuine  pupil  participation 


had  been  obtained. 

The  experimenter  felt  that  "the  ice  had  been  broken",  so 
to  speak,  and  that  the  class  having  had  such  an  experience, 
was  ready  to  appreciate  poetry  of  a wider  variety  of  theme. 

It  was  hoped  that  as  the  children's  experiences  with 
poetry  became  broader,  that  they  would  develop  in  their  taste, 
understanding,  and  appreciation  of  it. 

With  an  attempt  to  lead  the  children  further  into  the 
land  of  fantasy,  a unit  of  fairyland  poems  was  presented.  The 
same  procedure  was  followed  as  in  the  presentation  of  the 
humorous  and  the  nonsense  poems. 

In  the  following  lists  are  to  be  found  the  poems  which 
a child  could  use  as  a starting  point  for  the  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  this  type  of  poetry. 


Fairyland  Poems 


1.  The  Fairies  Have  Hever  a 
Penny  to  Spend 


Rose  Fyleman 


2.  Have  You  Watched  the  Fairies  ? 


Rose  Fyleman 


3.  Some  One 


Walter  de  la  Mare 


4.  Fairy  Hammooks 


Grussie  P.  Du  Bois 


5.  Fireflies 


Christine  H.Watson 


6.  The  Little  Elf 


John  Hendrick  Bangs 


7.  The  Elf  and  the 

8.  Doormouse 


Oliver  Herford 
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9*  Spider  Webs 


James  S#  Tippett 
)•  Where  the  Bee  Sucks  William  Shakespeare 

With  the  exception  of  the  above  mentioned  poetry  units 
and  additional  units  on  ; 

Travel  Poems 
Animal  Poems 
Christmas  Poems 

the  poems  were  not  presented  in  a set  of  classified  order 
to  the  children,  but  rather  when  the  occasions  presented 
themselves  for  certain  themes,  as: 

I poems  dealing  with  the  elements  of  nature  : 

1.  a poem  about  the  wind  or  a windy  day 

2.  a poem  about  the  clouds  when  the  sky  was  cloud  swept. 

3.  a poem  about  the  snow  when  it  was  snowing  or  after 
a snow  storm. 

4.  poems  about  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  stars  in  correla- 
tion with  the  science  program  of  the  grade. 

( The  writer  tried  to  integrate  the  poetry  program 
with  the  rest  of  the  ourrioulum,  when  possible) 

5.  poems  of  patriotism  in  observance  of  the  various 
patriotic  holidays  plus  an  interspersion  of  narrative 
poems  and  poems  of  heroism. 

However,  the  experimenter  in  planning  her  work  listed 
poems  which  she  wished  to  include  in  the  program  so  that 
she  could  feel  that  she  was  making  definite  provision  for 
a variety  of  themes  which  should  appeal  to  the  children* s 
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interests  and  understanding  and  aid  in  their  development  of 
poetry  appreciation. 

Among  the  Travel  Poems  presented  were: 

Travel  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

A Caravan  from  China  Comes  Richard  Le  Gallierme 

Silver  Ships  Mildred  Merryman 

The  Train  C,H,  Crandall 

Aladdin  James  Russell  Lowell 


Poems  of  Heroism 


Paul  Revere fs  Ride 
The  Leak  in  the  Dike 
Nathan  Hale 

An  Incident  of  the  French  Camp 
Barbara  Frietchie 
The  Good  Joan 

Nature  Poems 

3tars 

Rain  in  the  Night 
The  Owl 
Windy  Nights 
Trees 

The  Falling  Star 
Do  You  Fear  the  Wind  ? 

Velvet  Shoes 


Henry  W#  Longfellow 
Phoebe  Cary 
Francis  M,  Finch 
Robert  Browning 
John  G*  Whittier 
Lizette  W,  Reese 

Florence  Edsall 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
Bliss  Carman 
Sara  Teasdale 
Hamlin  Garland 
Elinor  Wylie 
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Animal  Poems 


If  Only  Rose  Fyleman 


Lion 

Mary  B.  Miller 

Lone  Log 

Irene  MoLeod 

My  Airedale  Log 

W.L*  Mason 

The  Mouse 

Elizabeth  Coatsworth 

Higher  Order  ( lyrical) 

Stars  Sara  Teasdale 


A Little  Song  of  Life 

Lizette  W0  Reese 

Wishing 

Rachel  Field 

I Meant  to  do  My  Work  Today 

Richard  Le  Gallienne 

The  Coin 

Sara  Teasdale 

Poems  Used  in  the  Choral  Speaking  Technique 
The  Duel  Eugene  Pi eld 


The  Sight  Wind 

Eugene  Field 

Some  One 

Walter  de  la  Mare 

Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind  ? 

Christine  Rossetti 

Loorbells 

Rachel  Field 

Jonathan  Bing 

B.  Curtis  Brown 

Timbuotoo 

Marohette  G.  Chute 

In  the  presentation  and  development  of  these  poems, 
very  often,  a combination  of  techniques  was  used,  the 
extensive  reading  method,  the  activity  program,  and  whenever 
a certain  poem  lent  itself  to  that  method,  the  choral  speak- 
ing method* 
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The  writer  found  that  a larger  sampling  of  different 
kinds  of  poems  could  be  read  or  listened  to  as  the  result 
of  findings  during  the  extensive  reading  period,  or  reading 
done  at  home,  or  in  the  library.  The  children  were  encouraged 
to  indulge  in  this  type  of  poetry  reading,  but  were  never 
forced  to  do  it  or  given  any  assignments  to  be  read. 

Poems  presented  under  this  technique  were  read  purely 
for  enjoyment  and  appreciation. 

The  general  plan  of  procedure  used  with  the  introductory 
poem  of  each  type  of  poetry  grouping  given  above  and  which 
definitely  preceded  any  extensive  reading  in  any  particular 
grouping  was  as  follows: 

1.  Brief  introduction  by  teacher  to  sketch  background 
necessary  for  understanding  of  the  poem. 

20  The  initial  reading  by  the  teaoher  of  the  poem. 

3.  Copies  of  the  poem  presented  to  the  children. 

4.  Discussion  period  of  any  words  needed  by  the  children  to 
gain  further  understanding  of  the  poem. 

5.  Individual  children  read  lines  which  particularly  ap- 
pealed to  them. 

6.  The  finding  of  words  which  help  the  sound  of  the  poem. 

7.  The  finding  of  groups  of  words  which  give  word  pictures. 

8.  Judging  whether  or  not  the  poem  has  a good  title. 

9 e Does  the  poem  remind  the  children  of  any  other  poems 
they  have  read  ? 
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10*  What  words  oould  be  used  to  desoribe  the  poem,  sad  or 
k&ppy,  0a<3>  or  gay  ? 

11 o The  children  are  always  to  be  encouraged  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  to  talk  freely  about  their  ideas  of  the  poem. 
12 o Concluding  reading  of  the  poem  by  the  teacher. 

Later,  the  children  working  as  individuals  or  in  groups 
in  the  extensive  reading  period  are  asked  to  find  and  present 
to  the  class  poems  with  similar  themes  to  those  which  have 
been  read. 

In  this  particular  study  the  experimenter  has  used  the 
term  intensive  study  method  to  differentiate  between  it  and 
the  method  of  procedure  used  in  the  less  formal  follow-up 
technique  of  the  extensive  reading  method. 

Although  it  would  seem  that  there  should  be  no  place 
in  a fifth  grade  for  an  analytical  methodical  study  of  a 
poem,  there  are  certain  poems  that  require  a more  detailed 
interpretation  of  them,  if  the  children  are  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  them  and  the  hoped-for  resultant  appreciation  of 
them.  The  intensive  study  method  was  used  as  an  aid  in  the 
explanation  of  such  poems. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  important  that  opportunity  should 
be  given  the  children  to  enlarge  their  oapaoity  to  understand 
and  appreciate  poems  of  increasing  levels  of  difficulty  as 
they  are  given  guidance  in  their  poetry  experiences. 
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Otherwise,  there  can  he  not  growth  in  their  power  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  poetry. 

The  Intensive  Study  Method 


The  poems  listed  below  were  seleoted  to  be  presented 
by  the  intensive  study  method.  The  plan  in  no  way  verges 
on  the  traditional.  The  plan  for  the  presentation  of  each 
poem  varied  according  to  the  demands  of  the  poem  and  the 
development  considered  best  suited  for  enlarging  the  chil- 
dren^ experiences  and  appreciation  of  poetry. 

The  lesson  plan  may  be  found  in  Appendix  I. 

Poems  Presented  by  Intensive  Reading  Technique 


Ellis  Park 

Nathan  Hale 

The  Children's  Hour 

Work 

Barter 

I Wandered  Lonely  as  a Cloud 
The  Arrow  and  the  Song 


Helen  Hoyt 
Francis  Finch 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Henry  Van  Dyke 
Sara  Teas dale 
William  Wordsworth 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
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The  Choral  Reading  Method 


Throughout  the  experiment  the  ohildren  were  encouraged 
to  memorize  any  poems  which  particularly  appealed  to  them 
as  individuals,  hut  no  coercion  was  used. 

The  choral  speaking  method  was  used  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  memorizing  certain  poems  that  best  lent  themselves 
to  this  procedure. 

The  Activity  Program 

In  this  study,  certain  devices  were  used  to  aid  in  the 
understanding  and  the  appreciation  of  the  poem.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  not  all  poems  lend  themselves  to  the  activity 
program,  while  oertain  activities  are  more  appropriate  to 
certain  poems  than  to  others. 

Those  activities  which  the  children  seem  to  enjoy  es- 
pecially are  listed  below: 

1.  Informal  dramatizations  of  poems 

2.  Drawing  illustrations  of  poems 

3.  Paraphrasing  stories  of  a narrative  poem 

4.  Presentation  of  a selection  of  poems  prepared  by  a group 

of  children  working  together. 

5.  Favorite  poem  days 

6.  Individual  anthologies  compiled  by  some  of  the  children 

of  topios  of  espeoial  interest  to  them. 
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6.  (continued) 

( One  boy  made  an  unusual  anthology  of  poems  about  horses 

7.  Committee  groups  to  be  responsible  for  poetry  bulletin 
board  displays 

8®  Finding  pictures  in  magazines  and  papers  to  illustrate 
poems 

9*  Short,  informal  floor  talks  about  the  poets  themselves 
10.  Finding  other  poems  similar  in  thought  to  one  read  by 
the  class  as  a group. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  an  informal  check 
was  made  of  some  of  the  children's  reactions  to  the  poetry 
program. 

In  the  following  chapters  may  be  found  an  analysis  of 
the  data  of  the  experiment. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  LATA 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  presented  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  experimenter* s next  step  was  to  analyze 
the  data  relating  to  the  study.  The  major  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  evaluate  those  techniques  or  procedures  which 
will  best  serve  as  a means  of  awakening  and  developing  poetry 
appreciation  in  children  of  the  fifth  grade  level* 

Informal  Approach 

In  her  attempt  to  interest  the  children  in  poetry,  the 
writer  used  an  informal  approach  in  the  presentation  of  her 
program.  The  writer  felt  that  this  very  air  of  informality 
and  the  type  of  humorous  poems  presented  would  in  themselves 
do  much  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness,  and  aid  in 
the  receptiveness  of  real  enjoyment  of  the  poetry  period. 

Extensive  Reading  Technique 

After  such  an  introduction,  which  the  writer  felt  ac- 
complished its  purpose,  the  next  three  poetry  class  periods 
were  given  over  to  allowing  the  children  to  browse  about 
among  the  anthologies  on  the  library  table.  They  were  given 
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the  opportunity  of  finding  and  selecting  humorous  poems  which 
appealed  to  them. 

The  experimenter  has  classified  this  type  of  poetry 
reading  as  the  extensive  reading  technique  as  far  as  her  ex- 
periment is  concerned. 

She  found  it  to  be  a helpful  device.  The  children 
worked  by  themselves  and  occasionally  in  groups.  Because 
the  work  at  first  was  entirely  a classroom  activity,  the 
teacher  was  able  to  go  about  the  class,  checking  and  comment- 
ing upon  the  selections  of  the  individual  children  and  groups 
It  gave  her  opportunity  to  give  individual  help  to  those 
children  who  needed  further  aid  in  finding  such  poems.  The 
experimenter  found  that  this  technique  gave  particular  help 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  individual  differences  of  the  class. 
Anthologies  with  simple  reading  content  were  provided  as 
one  way  of  helping  some  of  the  children  who  had  reading  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  unforoed  and  natural  outgrowth  of  these  extensive 
reading  groups  in  the  classroom  was  that  eventually  some 
of  the  ohildren  brought  in  selections  that  they  had  found 
in  their  own  poetry  books  at  home.  It  was  noticed  that  most 
of  the  contributions  came  from  the  middle  and  upper  quartiles 
of  the  class,  although  there  were  some  contributions  from 
the  lower  quartile,  as  the  experiment  developed.  This  tech- 
nique was  used  throughout  the  experiment  on  various  types 
of  poems  and  subject  matter  of  poems  and  according  to  the 
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writer's  findings  proved  to  be  very  effective 


The  Choral  Reading  Method 

This  technique  was  a pleasure  to  most  of  the  class. 

The  children  seemed  really  to  enjoy  this  manner  of  interpret- 
ing a poem,  reviewing  it  and  making  it  a part  of  themselves. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  technique  were  one  of  the  most  nat- 
ural devices  for  group  memorization  of  a poem. 

The  experimenter  found  it  very  interesting  to  see  how 
much  of  a poem  the  children  really  knew,  when  upon  a re- 
reading of  a poem  by  the  teacher,  the  children  could  readily 
go  on  with  the  words  to  fit  into  the  teacher's  pauses  in  the 
reading*  Certainly  poems  with  repeated  lines  and  refrains 
are  easily  and  readily  memorized  and, as  a rule,  are  good 
types  of  poems  to  be  used  in  the  beginning  of  choral  work* 

The  Intensive  Study  Technique 

Again  the  experimenter  explained  that  this  technique 
was  made  for  the  definite  purpose  of  enlarging  the  children's 
experiences,  with  the  resultant  hoped-for  growth  in  poetry 
understanding  and  appreciation*  The  approach  to  and  the  study 
of  the  poem  by  this  method  was  a more  formal  one*  Visual 
aids  and  the  activity  program  often  helped  to  further  the 
meaning  of  the  poem  to  the  children*  The  class  discussions 
were  valuable  aids  in  the  understanding  of  the  poem.  The 
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fact  that  so  many  of  the  poems  presented  through  this  tech- 
nique were  voted  first  favorites  by  members  of  the  class 
seems  to  show  that  the  poems  thus  presented  made  a lasting 
impression  upon  many  of  the  children. 

The  Activity  Program 

As  can  readily  be  understood,  the  aotivity  program 
proved  to  be  very  popular  with  the  ohildren  of  the  fifth 
grade  level  and  was  a real  help  in  developing  a fuller  under 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the  poems.  It  gave  individual 
members  of  the  class  opportunity  to  use  their  particular 
talents  or  abilities  in  helping  the  class  to  enjoy  the  poems 
For  example,  illustrations  of  certain  poems  made  the  selec- 
tions more  real  to  the  children.  Dramatization  of  other 
poems  was  an  aid  to  enjoyment,  too.  However,  the  experi- 
menter feels  that  it  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
poem  itself  is  the  important  thing  and  the  activities  but 
serve  as  a means  to  an  end. 

Although  it  seems  difficult  to  evaluate  completely  such 
an  intangible  thing  as  the  development  and  the  growth  of 
poetry  appreciation,  the  records  of  the  poetry  chart  showed 
definite  growth  in  an  acquaintance  with  a large  range  of 
poetry  topics,  knowledge  of  the  names  of  many  poets  and  the 
ability  to  judge  a poem  to  the  extent  of  choosing  it  as  a 
favorite  poem. 
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To  the  experimenter,  the  real  evaluation  of  the  outgrowth 
of  the  experiment  was  to  be  found  in  an  analysis  of  the 
daily  informal,  spontaneous  reaction  of  the  group  as  - 
1*  A sincere  enthusiasm  for  the  poetry  period 

2.  A constant  increase  in  the  number  of  children  making 
contributions  to  the  olass  from  their  outside  reading 
of  poetry* 

3.  The  request  to  have  favorite  poems  reread  for  the  class 
to  enjoy  as  a group. 

4.  An  increasing  power  by  some  of  the  children  to  find  a 
certain  theme  expressed  by  different  poets  in  various 
ways. 

For  example,  after  our  study  of  "Barter”  by  Sara  Teasdale 
a boy  brought  in  a poem  called  "Ref lection"  by  lew  Sarett 
with  a similar  motive,  the  need  of  appreciating  and  thinking 
of  the  beauty  of  life,  and  guarding  its  priceless  value.  The 
poetry  analysis  chart  does  not  show  much  difference  in  the 
results  of  the  experiment  between  the  boys  and  the  girls, 
other  than  the  constant  interest  of  the  boys  in  hero  worship 
and  in  adventure  in  poetry. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS 

1.  fudging  from  the  growth  in  enthusiasm  for  poetry 
which  the  class  evidenced,  as  the  experiment  proceeded,  the 
major  purpose  of  the  study,  as  how  best  to  enkindle  the 
development  of  poetry  appreciation,  at  the  fifth  grade  level, 
had  been  clarified  in  the  experimenter's  mind. 

2.  A carefully  analyzed  and  prepared  poetry  program 
based  upon  the  needs,  interests,  and  attitudes  of  the  average 
fifth  grade  child  was  a vital  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
hoped-for  beginning  of  poetry  appreciation* 

3*  All  the  techniques  studied  in  the  presentation  of 
different  kinds  of  poems  are  of  value.  The  technique  which 
best  served  as  a help  in  the  development  of  the  particular 
poem  under  consideration  should  be  used. 

4.  Not  all  ohildren  have  the  same  ability  to  appreciate 
poetry  or  the  various  types  of  poems.  In  the  experiment, 
there  was  a noticeable  range  in  the  power  to  enjoy  and  to 
appreciate  poetry,  to  a great  extent,  no  doubt,  controlled 

by  the  different  levels  of  mental  ability. 

5.  Although  reading  difficulties  are  often  a handioap 
for  the  slow-learning  child  and  limit  his  enjoyment  of 
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independent  reading  of  much  poetry,  he  can  grow  in  his  sense 
of  poetry  appreciation  by  listening  to  poems  read  by  the  teach- 
er and  different  members  of  the  class.  His  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion will  be  developed  largely  by  hearing  poetry,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  poetry  was  meant  to  be  read  aloud  and  to  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  teacher  who  has  been  given  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing to  children  and  guiding  them  in  the  joy  of  poetry  ap- 
preciation has  been  given  a real  trust.  It  becomes  her  duty 
to  familiarize  herself  with  the  best  poetry  written  for  them 
and  understandable  to  them.  If  her  work  is  well  done,  she 
has,  indeed,  imparted  to  them  a gift; 

"That  time  cannot  take 
~Hor  thief  purloin." 

The  challenge  is  great.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  make 
ourselves  more  capable  and  worthy  of  accepting  it. 
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Individual  Poetry  Analysis  Chart 

1.  You  may  use  your  poetry  lists  to  complete  this  statement: 
My  four  favorite  poems  that  I have  enjoyed  most  this  year 

are: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

2.  Who  is  your  favorite  poet  ? 

3.  Which  kinds  of  poems  do  you  like  best  to  hear  about  or 
read  about  ? Put  one  oheok  mark  (v)  against  the  kind 
you  like  the  best.  Then  put  two  check  marks  ( w)  against 
the  kind  you  like  the  seoond  best.  Put  three  check  marks 
(vw)  against  the  kind  you  like  the  third  best. 


Poems  about: 

animals  holidays 

adventure  humor 

birds  moon 

children  sea 

clouds  snow 

fairies  stars 

I flowers  travel 

heroes  and  heroines  trees 


Unh/errity 
^ohool  of  Education 
\ Library 
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4.  Which  way  do  you  enjoy  a poem  more  ? Put  a check  (v) 
next  to  your  choice • 

1.  Heading  and  talking  about  a poem  with  the  olass. 

2.  Heading  and  enjoying  a poem  by  yourself. 

5.  Which  activity  do  you  like  to  do  best  w&en  we  are  studying 
a poem  ? Put  one  check  ( v)  against  your  first  choice, 
put  two  checks  (vv)  against  your  seoond  choice  ; put 
three  checks  against  your  third  choice  ( m) . 

1*  dramatize  a poem. 

20  draw  a picture  about  a poem. 

3.  tell  the  story  of  a poem. 

4.  take  part  with  a group  of  children  that  are  going  to 
present  some  poem  to  the  olass. 

5.  contribute  to  the  poetry  bulletin  board. 

6.  make  an  anthology  of  your  favorite  poems. 

7.  find  pictures  in  magazines  and  papers  to  illustrate 
poems. 

8.  take  part  in  favorite  poem  days. 

9.  give  a short  floor  talk  about  a poet. 

10.  find  other  poems  somewhat  like  the  one  read  together 
in  class. 
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Favorite  Poems  - First  Choice  of  the  Boys  in 
Order  of  Preferences  Named 


Nathan  Hale 
Paul  Revere*s  Ride 
The  Village  Blacksmith 
The  Leak  in  the  Bike 
Da  Leetla  Boy 
The  Jumhlies 


Francis  Finch 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Phoebe  Gary 
Thomas  Daly 
Edward  Lear 


Favorite  Poems  - First  Choioe  of  the  Girls  in 
Order  of  Preferences  Named 


Little  Orphant  Annie 

2?he  Children^  Hour 

I Wandered  Lonely  as  a Cloud 

Have  You  Watched  the  Fairies  ? 

The  Fairies  Have  Never  a Penny 
to  Spend 

Barbara  Frietohie 
The  Leak  in  the  Dike 


James  Whitcomb  Riley 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
William  Wordsworth 
Rose  Fyleman 
Rose  Fyleman 

John  G*  Whittier 
Phoebe  Cary 
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Average  lumber  of  Poets1  lames 
Reoalled  by  the  Boys 


12 


Average  lumber  of  Poets1  lames 

Recalled  by  the  Girls  15 


Boys*  Favorite  Poet 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Girls*  Favorite  Poet 

Rose  Fyleman 

Favorite  Subjects  for  Poems  - Boys 


First  choice 

Heroes 

Second  choice 

Adventure 

Third  choioe 

Animals 

Favorite  Subjeots  for  Poems  - Girls 


First  choioe 

Heroes  and  heroines 

Second  choioe 

Fairies 

Third  choioe 

Adventure 

Which  Way  Enjoyed  A Poet  the  More 
First  Choioe-  Boys  Reading  and  talking  about  poem 

with  the  class 

First  Choice  - Girls  Reading  and  talking  about  poem 

with  the  class 
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Aotiviti.es  I Like  Best  to  Bo  When  Studying  a Poem 


First  ohoioe 

Boys 

drawing  a picture 
about  a poem 

Second  choice 

dramatizing  the  story 
of  a poem 

Third  ohoioe 

finding  poems  like  one 
read  together  in  class 

First  choice 

Girls 

dramatizing  the  story 
of  a poem 

Second  choice 

making  a poetry  book 
of  my  favorite  poems 

Third  ohoioe 

drawing  a picture 
about  a poem 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

1.  To  conduct  a study  of  the  teaching  of  poetry  ap- 
preciation with  a class  of  gifted  children  to 
evaluate  the  test  procedure  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing of  such  a group  and  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  such  a group  in  the  enjoyment  of  poetry, 

2.  To  conduot  an  experiment  with  a fifth  grade  class 
in  the  writing  of  creative  verse,  as  a part  of  the 
activity  program  in  the  teaching  of  poetry  ap- 
preciation. 

5,  To  conduot  a somewhat  similar  study  as  related  in 
this  service  paper,  with  a larger  number  of  chil- 
dren in  order  to  obtain  broader  findings  which  a 
large  group  would  make  possible. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Typos  of  Lesson  Plans  to 
Bo  Used  with  Intensive 
Teaching  Procedure 


ELLIS  PARK 
Helen  Hoyt 


Little  park  that  I pass  through, 

I carry  off  a piece  of  you 
Every  morning  hurrying  down 
To  my  work-day  in  the  town; 

Carry  you  for  country  there 
To  make  the  city  ways  more  fair, 

I take  your  trees. 

And  your  Breeze, 

Your  greenness. 

Your  cleanness. 

Some  of  your  shade,  some  of  your  sky. 

Some  of  your  calm  as  I go  by; 

Your  flowers  to  trim 
The  pavements  grim; 

Your  spaoe  for  room  in  the  jostled  street 
And  grass  for  carpet  to  my  feet. 

Your  fountains  take  and  sweet  bird  calls 
To  sing  me  from  my  office  walls. 

All  that  I can  see 
I carry  off  with  me. 

But  you  never  miss  my  theft. 

So  much  treasure  you  have  left. 

As  I find  you,  fresh  at  morning. 

So  I find  you,  home  returning  - 
Nothing  lacking  from  your  grace. 

All  your  riches  wait  in  place 
For  me  to  borrow 
On  the  morrow. 

Do  you  hear  this  praise  of  you. 

Little  park  that  I pass  through  ? 
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ELLIS  PARK 


Helen  Hoyt 

Preparation  for  Poem 
Baokground 

Teacher' 8 introduction  of  the  poem  to  the  class. 

As  we  all  know,  our  town  is  a large  one,  with  many 
apartment  blocks  and  houses  built  close  together.  This  is 
particularly  so  of  the  part  of  the  town  in  which  we  live. 

Many  people  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  a patch  of 
green  grass  or  see  any  flowers  or  blossoming  shrubs,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  little  parks  to  be  found  throughout 
our  town. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  park  nearest  our  school  ? 
(Emerson  Park)  How  many  of  you  enjoy  going  to  that  park  ? 
Gan  you  give  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  pleasant 
there  ? 

We  are  going  to  read  a short  poem  called  "Ellis  Park." 
In  the  poem,  the  poet  speaks  to  the  little  park,  tells  it 
that  she  likes  to  remember  and  think  of  it  occasionally  when 
she  is  at  her  work  in  the  city.  As  I read  the  poem,  see 
if  it  reminds  you  of  our  Emerson  Park. 

Teacher  reads  poem. 

The  Parts  Discussion 

What  does  the  poet  mean  when  she  says,-  "I  carry  off  a 
piece  of  you”  ? 
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In  your  own  words  tell  of  some  of  the  things  that  you 
would  put  into  a picture  you  might  draw  of  Ellis  Park. 

Why  doesn't  the  park  miss  what  the  poet  has  carried  away 
with  her  ? 

Head  the  lines  that  tell  us  that  the  park  seems  just 
as  lovely  to  the  poet  upon  her  return  home  in  the  evening. 
Do  you  ever  like  to  think  about  any  lovely  places  that 
you  have  seen  ? 

The  New  Whole,  Hereading  of  poem  by  the  teaoher. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 

When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower 

Comes  a pause  in  the  day's  occupations. 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour 

I hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
The  patter  of  little  feet. 

The  sound  of  a door  that  is  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

Prom  my  study  I see  in  the  lamplight. 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair. 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 

And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A whisper  and  then  a silence: 

Yet  I know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A sudden  rush  from  the  stairway. 

A sudden  raid  from  the  hall  ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  oastle  wall  2 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 

If  I -try  to  escape,  they  surround  me; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 

Till  I think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine  l 

Do  you  think,  0 blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  soaled  the  wall. 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I am 
Is  not  a match  for  you  all  l 
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I have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 

And  will  not  let  you  depart. 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart® 

And  there  I will  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a day, 

Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  molder  in  dust  away  l 

I®  Preparation 

Pictures  of  Longfellow* s study 

Pictures  of  three  little  girls  coming  down  the  stairs 
on  their  way  to  the  study. 

Background 

Teacher's  introduction  of  the  poem  to  the  class. 

I am  sure  that  some  of  you  must  have  heard  of  the 
poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
can  tell  me  something  you  know  about  the  poet  or  about  some 
of  his  poems  you  may  have  read. 

Discussion  with  children  of  any  information  they  may  be 
able  to  volunteer. 

Longfellow  lived  for  many  years  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts in  a famous  old  house  called  "The  Old  Craigie 
House."  The  house  was  the  headquarters  of  General  Washing- 
ton during  the  siege  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Ee volution. 

Sometime  you  may  be  able  to  visit  this  house  and  see 
Longfellow's  study,  the  room  where  he  wrote  many  of  his 
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famous  poems. 

Longfellow  loved  children  very  much  and  parti cularly 
his  three  little  daughters,  Alice,  Allegra,  and  Edith, 

Luring  the  day  when  their  father  was  working  hard,  the 
children  were  not  allowed  to  disturb  him  in  his  study. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the  poet  set  aside  an  hour 
when  his  little  daughters  came  to  his  study  for  an  hour  of 
play  and  fun  with  him.  He  wrote  a poem  about  this  happy 
hour  oalled,  "The  Children's  Hour.” 

Before  we  read  this  poem,  there  are  certain  words  used 
in  it  that  we  should  understand  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy 
the  poem  more. 

Explain  to  the  children  the  meaning  of  words  listed  on 
the  board: 
day's  occupation 
turret  -b 
Bishop  of  Bingen 
House- Tower  on  the  Rhine 
blue-eyed  banditti 
old  mustache 
my  fortress 
dungeon 

Reading  of  poem  by  the  teacher 
The  Parts 

Find  the  lines  in  the  poem  that  tell  when, "the  children's 
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hour”  ooourred. 

What  sounds  does  the  poet  hear  that  tell  him  that  the  little 

girls  are  coming  to  his  study  ? 

How  does  he  describe  each  of  his  three  daughters  ? 

What  does  the  poet  call  his  study  ? 

What  does  he  make  believe  that  his  arm  chair  is  ? 

Why  were  the  children  called  "banditti"  ? 

Why  does  he  oall  himself  "an  old  mustache"  ? 

What  do  you  think  the  poet  means  when  he  says,  " 

"But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round- tower  of  my  heart." 

"And  there  I will  keep  you  forever." 

What  kind  of  a father  do  you  think  Longfellow  was  ? 

Gan  you  tell  of  some  times  when  you  and  your  father  have 
had  pleasant  times  together  ? 

Hew  Whole.  Rereading  of  poem  again  by  teacher. 
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BARTER 


Sara  Teasdale 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell. 

All  beautiful  and  splendid  things. 
Blue  waves  whitened  on  a oliff. 

Soaring  fire  that  sways  and  sings. 

And  children's  faces  looking  up 
Holding  wonder  like  a cup. 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell, 

Music  like  a curve  of  gold. 

Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  rain. 

Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold. 

And  for  your  spirit's  still  delight. 
Holy  thoughts  that  star  the  night. 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness. 

Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost; 

For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 
Count  many  a year  of  strife  well  lost. 
And  for  a breath  of  ecstasy 
Give  all  you  have  been,  or  could  be. 


Preparation 
Visual  Aids 

Group  of  pictures  illustrating  some  of  the  loveliness  of 
nature • 

The  blue  sea  against  the  white  shore  line  on  a summer's  day. 
A sunset  picture 
A flower  garden  setting 
A rainbow 

A picture  of  a family  group 
Possibly  a beautiful  rose 
Background 

Teacher's  introduction  to  the  poem. 
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I am  going  to  show  you  some  pictures  which  I think 
are  very  lovely.  Presents  pictures  one  by  one  and  asks 
children  why  they  think  that  they  are  lovely  pictures. 

Yet  these  are  only  pictures.  I want  you  to  close 
your  eyes  for  a few  minutes  and  think  of  some  lovely  things 
you  have  seen,  heard,  or  enjoyed  lately. 

Gets  responses  from  group. 

There  are  many,  many,  beautiful  and  lovely  things  in 
this  world  that  we  can  enjoy  without  the  need  of  having 
money  to  do  so. 

Sara  Teasdale  has  written  a poem  called  "BARTER. " 

Does  anyone  know  what  that  word  means  ? Teacher  supplies 
definition,  if  a member  of  the  class  is  unable  to  give 
the  meaning. 

Barter  means  trade  or  exchange . kany  of  the  lovely 
things  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  world  could  not  be  bought  for 
money  or  exchanged  for  it. 

As  I read  the  poem,  try  to  think  of  some  of  the  bits 
of  loveliness  of  which  the  poet  speaks. 

Reading  of  the  poem  by  the  teacher. 

Discussion  The  Parts 

What  are  some  of  the  beautiful  and  splendid  things  spoken 
about  in  the  first  stanza  ? Read  some  of  the  word  phrases 
used  to  desoribe  them. 
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What  bits  of  loveliness  spoken  about  in  the  second 
stanza  would  you  enjoy  through  the  sense  of  hearing; 
through  the  sense  of  smelling  ? 

The  joy  of  having  someone  care  for  you  ? 

How  does  the  poet  tell  us  that  there  is  wealth  in  good 
thoughts  ? 

How  does  she  explain  the  priceless  value  of  loveliness  in 
the  last  stanza  ? 

Select  and  read  aloud  to  the  class  the  two  lines  which 
you  like  the  best  in  the  poem. 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  bits  of  loveliness  that 
neither  the  poet  nor  we  have  spoken  about  ? 
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Hew  Whole 

Poem  read  again  by  the  teacher. 
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I WANDERED  LONELY  AS  A CLOUD 
William  Wordsworth 
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I wandered  lonely  as  a cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 
When  all  at  once  I saw  a crowd, 

A host  of  golden  daffodils: 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze 0 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a bay: 

Ten  thousand  saw  I at  a glance, 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance* 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee:- 
A poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a jocund  company; 

I gazed-  and  gazed-  but  little  thought 
What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils* 


I Preparation 
Visual  Aids 

A picture  of  a field  of  daffodils 
If  possible,  a few. 

Background 

Teacher's  introduction  of  the  poem  to  the  class. 

Last  July,  when  I and  some  of  my  friends  were  on  an 
automobile  trip,  in  the  western  part  of  our  state,  we 
passed  many  fields  of  lovely  white  daisies,  swaying  in  the 
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gentle  wind.  They  made  a pretty  picture,  which  I have  en- 
joyed thinking  of  many  times. 

Can  you  reoall  having  seen  any  fields  filled  with  wild 
flowers  ? (Possibly  some  members  of  the  class  will  remember 
having  seen  fields  of  goldenrod  or  daisies). 

Today  we  are  going  to  read  a poem  entitled,"I  Wandered 
Lonely  as  a Cloud"  written  by  William  7/ordsworth. 

The  poet  tells  us  about  seeing  a beautiful  field  of 
daffodils.  (Teacher  exhibits  visual  aids). 

Possibly  some  of  you  have  seen  a few  of  these  flowers 
blooming  in  some  spring  gardens. 

Wordsworth  enjoyed  strolling  through  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  a part  of  England  called  the  Lake  Country. 

One  Haroh  day,  when  he  was  taking  one  of  these  walks, 
he  suddenly  came  upon  many,  many  lovely  daffodils  growing 
close  to  the  edge  of  a lake  shore.  They  grew  among  and 
above  the  mossy  stones  and  made  a very  lovely  and  gay  pic- 
ture. The  poet  many  times  later  liked  to  think  of  that 
picture  just  as  we  have  enjoyed  remembering  flowers,  which 
we  have  seen  growing  in  the  fields.  Wordsworth  tells  us 
of  that  pleasant  memory  in  the  poem,  which  we  are  going 
to  read. 

Reading  of  poem  by  the  teaoher. 

The  Parts 

Study  of  the  poem  to  gain  understanding  of  its  contents 
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and  appreciation  of  its  thought  and  word  pictures • 

Questions 

1*  What  word  in  the  first  stanza  tells  us  how  Wordsworth 
walked  through  the  hills  and  valleys  ? 

2.  What  do  you  think  the  poet  means  when  he  says, 

"I  wandered  lonely  as  a cloud"  ? 

3.  What  two  words  does  the  poet  use  in  the  first  stanza 
to  tell  us  that  the  daffodils  were  blowing  in  the 

breeze  ? 

4.  What  is  the  Milky  Way  ? Teacher  gives  short  explanation 
of  it,  if  necessary* 

5*  How  does  the  poet  compare  the  daffodils  with  the  stars 
in  the  Milky  Way  ? 

6*  What  word  in  the  third  stanza  tells  us  how  the  poet  felt 
when  he  saw  the  daffodils  ? 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "jocund  company"  ? 

Again  simple  explanation  by  teacher  is  needed. 

8.  Who  can  find  and  read  the  two  lines  that  tell  us  that 
at  first  the  poet  didn't  realize  how  much  the  scene  of 
the  growing  daffodils  would  later  mean  to  him  ? 

9*  When  does  the  poet  recall  the  scene  ? 

10.  Can  you  find  the  lines  that  tell  us  that  the  poet 
remembers  the  scene  of  the  daffodils  ? 

11.  What  kind  of  a mood  is  one  in  when  he  is  in  a”pensive 
mood"  ? 
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12.  What  two  lines  tell  us  that  the  poet  feels  happy  when 
he  recalls  the  picture  of  the  yellow  daffodils  growing 
near  the  lake  shore  ? 

13.  Which  two  lines  do  you  especially  like  in  the  poem  ? 
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New  Whole 

Reading  of  the  poem  again  by  the  teacher. 

Activity.  The  children  reviewed  the  poem  by  singing  the 
words  to  it  as  presented  in  "The  Daffodils",  A Book  of 
Songs « p.  143,  oompiled  by  Davidson,  Surette  and  Danzig. 
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HATHAN  ha  TP, 


Franois  Miles  Pinch 


To  drumbeat  and  heartbeat 
A soldier  marches  by; 

There  is  color  in  his  cheek. 

There  is  courage  in  his  eye; 

Yet  to  drumbeat  and  heartbeat. 

In  a moment  he  must  die. 

By  starlight  and  moonlight 
He  seeks  the  Briton's  camp; 

He  hears  the  rustling -flag. 

And  the  armed  sentry's  tramp; 

And  the  starlight  and  moonlight 
His  silent  wanderings  lamp. 

With  slow  tread  and  still  tread 
He  scans  the  tented  line; 

And  he  counts  the  battery  guns 
By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine. 

And  his  slow  tread  and  still  tread 
Gives  no  warning  sign. 

The  dark  wave,  the  plumed  wave,- 
It  meets  his  eager  glance. 

And  it  sparkles  'neath  the  stars. 
Like  the  glimmer  of  a lanoe; 

A dark  wave,  a plumed  wave 
On  an  emerald  expanse. 

A sharp  clang,  a steel  clang. 

And  terror  in  the  sound*  - 

For  the  sentry,  falcon-eyed 
In  the  camp  a spy  hath  found  ! 

With  a sharp  clang,  a steel  clang, 
She  patriot  is  bound  I 

With  oalm  brow,  steady  brow, 

He  listens  to  his  doom. 

In  his  look  there  is  no  fear, 

Hor  a shadow-trace  of  gloom. 

But  with  calm  brow,  and  steady  brow. 
He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 
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In  the  long  night,  the  still  night. 

He  kneels  upon  the  sod. 

And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 
B*en  the  solemn  word  of  God  •- 
In  the  long  night,  the  still  night. 

He  walks  where  Christ  hath  trod* 

'Heath  the  blue  mom,  the  sunny  morn, 
. He  dies  upon  the  tree  ! 

And  he  mourns  that  he  can  lose 
But  one  life  for  Liberty: - 
And  in  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn. 
His  spirit  wings  are  free* 


But  his  last  words,  his  message  words. 
They  burn,  lest  friendly  eye 
Should  read  how  proud  and  calm 
A patriot  could  die. 

With  his  last  words,  his  dying  words, 
A soldier's  battle  cry  l 


from  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 

From  monument  and  urn, 

The  sad  of  Earth,  the  glad  of  Heaven 
His  tragic  fate  shall  learn. 

And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angel- leaf 
The  name  of  Hale  shall  burn0 


I Preparation 

Picture  of  Hathan  Hale  being  sentenced  as  a spy. 

Background 

Teacher's  introduction  of  the  poem  to  the  class. 

As  you  may  know,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  American 

colonists  fought  to  gain  their  freedom  from  England. 

General  George  Washington  was  in  command  of  the 
Continental  Army,  as  the  army  of  the  colonists  was  called. 

He  had  many  handicaps  to  overcome  as  at  first  he  had  neither 
trained  troops  nor  much  equipment  with  which  to  fight. 
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One©  when  all  was  not  going  well,  Washington  needed  to 
know  the  possible  number  of  British  soldiers  at  a nearby 
encampment  and  the  amount  of  military  equipment  in  the 
enemy's  camp. 

Because  he  needed  someone  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
spy  and  to  go  into  the  enemy's  camp  to  get  the  necessary 
information,  the  general  asked  for  a volunteer. 

A young  soldier,  Nathan  Hale,  from  Connecticut,  stepped 
forward  and  said  that  he  would  undertake  the  dangerous 
mission.  He  planned  to  go  disguised  as  a Butch  school 
teacher.  He  knew  the  great  risk  he  was  attempting  and 
that  the  penalty  would  be  death  if  he  were  caught  as  a 
spy  in  enemy  territory.  Yet  because  he  was  a patriot, 
who  dearly  loved  his  country,  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
life  for  that  country. 

The  poem,  we  are  going  to  read,  tells  how  he  advanoed 
towards  the  British  camp,  was  discovered  by  a sentry,  tried 
as  a spy,  and  sentenced  to  death. 

Just  before  he  was  hanged,  he  spoke  the  words  that 
will  make  his  name  always  remembered  as  a great  patriot 
and  as  a man  of  great  courage.  Those  words  were,  "I  regret 
that  I have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country 0xr 

Reading  of  poem  by  the  teacher. 

The  Parts 

Discussion  of  stanzas 
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First  stanza  shows  Hathan  Hale  marohing  to  his  death.  Bring 
out  the  faot  that  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  "To  drumbeat 
and  heartbeat " brings  out  the  tenseness  of  the  setting. 

Who  can  find  the  line  that  tells  us  that  the  soldier 
marching  to  his  death  is  brave  ? 

Second  stanza 

Which  lines  tell  us  that  Hale  is  seeking  the  enemy's  camp 
at  night  time  ? 

Which  lines  tell  us  that  he  nears  the  camp  ? 

How  does  the  poet  explain  how  he  is  guided  on  his  way  ? 

Which  phrase  is  repeated  twice  in  this  stanza  ? 

Third  stanza 

Which  lines  tell  us  that  Hale  cautiously  goes  about  trying 
to  get  the  information  he  wants  ? 

Which  two  desoriptive  words  are  used  to  give  us  a picture 
of  the  nearby  pine  ? 

Bo  you  think  that  the  line  "By  the  gaunt  and  shadowy  pine", 
helps  in  giving  us  a further  word  picture  of  the  anxiety  of 
the  young  soldier  ? If  so,  why  ? 

Find  and  read  again  the  phrase  that  is  repeated  in  this 
stanza. 

Fourth  stanza 

Here  the  poet  has  given  us  a beautiful  description  of  the 
night.  Find  and  read  aloud  some  of  the  word  pictures  he 
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uses  to  describe  the  night 0 Find  the  phrase  repeated  in 
this  stanza* 

Fifth  stanza 

Find  and  read  the  line  that  tel3sus  that  Hale  was  discovered 
and  captured* 

How  does  the  phrase,  "For  the  sentry,  falcon-eyed,"  explain 
that  the  guard  was  alert  to  hunt  down  any  intruder  into  the 
camp  ? ( if  no  one  in  the  class  knows  what  a falcon  is, 

explain  that  the  hawk- like  bird  is  used  for  hunting.)  Find 
the  repeated  phrase  in  this  stanza* 

Sixth  stanza 

Find  and  read  the  phrases  that  tell  us  how  bravely  the  hero 
hears  his  sentence  to  die*  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"He  robes  him  for  the  tomb"  ? 

Explain,  if  necessary* 

Reread  repeated  phrases  in  this  stanza* 

Seventh  stanza 

Explain  that  Hale  prepares  for  his  death  by  praying*  The 
cruel  guards  do  not  let  him  have  the  oomfort  of  his  Bible. 
"And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 
E*en  the  solemn  word  of  God  J-" 

The  poet  makes  a comparison  of  Hale's  suffering  to  that  of 
Christ  in  Gethsemane* 

The  experimenter  feels  that  the  classroom  teacher  should 
determine  whether  or  not  to  draw  attention  to  this* 
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Find  repeated  line  in  seventh  stanza. 


Eighth  stanza 

Bring  out  contrast  of  "the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  morn”  with 
"the  starlight  and  moonlight".  What  is  the  soldier* s only 
regret  as  he  is  about  to  die  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  line, 

"His  spirit  wings  are  free." 

Try  to  have  the  children  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this 
stanza.  Bind  the  repeated  phrase. 

Ninth  stanza 

What  does  the  poet  mean  when  he  says  that 

"With  his  last  words,  his  dying  words, 

A soldier* s battle  cry  I" 

Ezj>lain  to  the  children,  if  no  one  in  the  class  senses  the 
meaning  of  the  line. 

Show  slight  variation  of  repeated  phrase 
"His  last  words,  his  message  words. 

His  last  words,  his  dying  words."  Helps  climax  of  the 
stanza. 

Tenth  stanza 

How  does  the  poet  tell  us  that  Hale's  name  will  ever  be  re- 
membered for  his  brave  and  great  sacrifice  to  his  country  ? 
New  Whole 

Reading  of  poem  again  by  the  teacher 

As  an  activity,  the  children  wrote  some  good  paraphrases 
of  the  poem. 
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APPENDIX  II 


Courses  of  Studies  Examined 


Baltimore,  Maryland,  Course  of  Study  in  English,  Part  II. 
Grades  Pour  to  Six.  1937. 


Brookline,  Massachusetts,  Literature  Course  of  Study.  Grades 
Pour  to  Six.  1944. 


Denver,  Colorado,  Elementary  Schools  Course  of  Study.  1931. 


Los  Angeles  County,  California,  Teachers 1 Guide.  Intermediate 
Unit.  1931. 


Mishawaka,  Indiana,  Public  Schools.  English  Course  of 
Study  ^ 1943. 


New  Hampshire  Public  Schools. English  Course  of  Study.  Grades 
I - VI,  State  Board  of  Education,  1938. 


Springfield,  Massachusetts,  An  English  Tentative  Course  of 
Study  for  Grades  3, 4, 5, 6.  19 3$. 
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APPENDIX  III 


Poetry  Sources  for  Children  Used  in  this  Service  Paper 


Brewton,  John,  and  Betty  Brewton,  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky. 
Hew  York!  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937. 

Burt,  Mary  E.,  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Enow.  Garden  City, 
New  York:  Double day.  Page  and  Company,  1913. 

Conkling,  Hilda,  Silverhom.  New  York:  Frederick  A Stokes, 
1924. 

De  La  Mare,  Walter,  Rhymes  and  Verses.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  1947. 

Field,  Eugene,  Poems  of  Childhood.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner^ Sons,  1930. 

Field,  Rachel,  Taxis  and  Toadstools.  Graden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1931. 

Huber,  Miriam,  Herbert  Bruner  and  Charles  Curry,  The  Poetry 
Book.  V.  Chioago:  Rand,  McNally  Company,  1926. 

Hubbard,  Alice,  Adeline  Babbitt,  The  Golden  Flute.  New  York: 
The  John  Day  Company,  1932. 

Hutchinson,  Veronica,  Fireside  Poems.  New  York:  Minton, 

Balch  and  Company,  1930. 

Lear,  Edward,  The  Complete  Nonsense  Bo ok.  Edited  by  Lady 
Strachey.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1942. 

Milne,:  A. A.,  Now  We  Are  Six.  New  York:  E.P.  Dutton  and 
Company,  Inc0,  1927. 

Olcott.  Frances.  Story-Telling  Poems.  Boston:  Houghton. 
Mifflin  ,191 

Stevenson,  Burton  and  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  Days  and  Deeds. 
Garden  City,  New  York: Double day  and  Company7  Tno. ,1946. 

Stevenson,  Burton  (selected  and  arranged  by).  The  Home  Book 
of  Verse  for  Young  Folks.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  1915. 
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Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  A Child's  Garden  of  Verse.  Hew 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1947. 

Teasdale,  Sara,  Stars  Tonight.  Hew  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1944. 

Thompson,  Blanche  Jennings,  Silver  Pennies.  Hew  York:  The 
Maomillan  Company,  1937. 

, More  Silver  Pennies.  Hew  York: 

tfhe  Macmillan  Company,  1930 . 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  collected  and  edited  by,  Rainbow  in  the 
Sky.  Hew  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  19 3E. 

Stars  to  Steer  B^.  Hew  York:  Harcourt, 

Brace  and  Company,  1941. 

Werner,  Jane,  (edited  by)  The  Golden  Book  of  Poetry.  Hew  York: 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1947. 
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